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material covered, together with the appendices, 
makes it a useful reference book. 

Inevitably, an overview of such a complex 
“region” will suffer from distortions. Not all 
readers will be convinced that any useful 
generalizations can be made about such a 
diverse far-flung area. Nor will the author’s 
subdivisions, separating the politics of the Red 
Sea/Horn of Africa from that of the Persian 
Gulf, be persuasive to all. The relative emphasis 
on individual countries sometimes appears ar- 
bitrary; for example, more space is devoted to 
Mauritius than to Saudi Arabia. 

The bird’s-eye approach requires careful 
balancing between the common themes linking 
the entire area and the differences among the 
various regions. Vali tries to justify this by 
arguing that politics in the regions are discrete, 
hence the subdivisions; but linked, hence the 
overview. In this attempt he is not altogether 
successful. It is not clear how the evolution of 
politics in particular regions will affect Indian 
Ocean politics, and whether, if in fact they do, 
some regions are more important than others. 
Interesting in themselves, the discussions of 
many of the regions are apparently unfocused 
and not directly relevant to the central strategic 
issues of the Indian Ocean. Nor is a persuasive 
case made for the assertion that both super- 
powers and regional powers recognize the “‘geo- 
strategic unity of the region” (p. 40). The 
overview approach encourages generalizations 
that lead Vali to repeat that the U.S. has no 
direct vital national security interest in the 
“region,” thereby equating U.S. interests in 
Persian Gulf oil with her rather more general 
interests elsewhere in the area. 

The volume is not enhanced by the author’s 
tour d’horizon which spreads the available 
wisdom rather thin, and results in sweeping, 
inconsistent statements such as, “most of the 
littoral states ... would like to eliminate all 
non-regional navies” (p. 59), and ‘“‘only a few 
{states} favor the complete removal of all 
outsiders” (p. 231). In addition to platitudes 
(“Kenya,” we are told, “favors disarmament 
and therefore voted for the Zone of Peace” 
resolution in the United Nations [p. 141]), we 
are also subjected to gratuitous comments (e.g., 
on the 1973 oil price increase [pp. 210—19]). 
Vali is also inconsistent in his discussion of 
Iran’s prompt support for the 1971 Zone of 
Peace resolution, which has as one of its 
components, denuclearization. Tehran’s sup- 
port for this and the concept of a Middle East 
Nuclear Free Zone antedated India’s Nuclear 
explosion of May, 1974 (pp. 37, 63, 238). 

The book is strikingly uneven in quality. The 
parts relating to the historical antecedents, and 
the strategic and legal issues, are good. But the 
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author’s touch is far less sure when dealing with 
regional politics, especially those of the Persian 
Gulf and Indian subcontinent. Apart from poor 
proofreading (the regime in Aden is the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, pp. 
137—38), the volume is marred by an eclectic 
bibliography. Many available relevant texts and 
articles are not even cited; and some sources 
cited were clearly not used. Consequently, 
there is too much reliance on undigested 
newspaper accounts. 

Nevertheless, the author’s analysis of basic 
trends in the region is sound. The evolution of 
regional (including internal) politics is likely to 
condition the environment affecting external 
powers’ involvement in the area. The limits of 
superpower influence are also realistically un- 
derscored. But the changed nature of power in 
international relations and the growing separa- 
tion of issue-areas in alliance relationships are 
only dimly glimpsed in this volume. Perhaps 
this accounts for the failure to discuss ade- 
quately regional and subregional approaches to 
security. But such an approach in any case 
would have undermined the synoptic view that 
Vali sought. 


SHAHRAM CHUBIN 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Looking at the Afrikaner Today. Edited by 
Hendrik W. van der Merwe. (Cape Town: 
Tafelberg, 1975. Pp. 124. R7.20, paper.) 


White South African Elites. By Hendrik W. van 
der Merwe, M. J. Ashley, N. C. J. Charton, 
and B. J. Huber. (Cape Town: Juta, 1974. 
Pp. 190. R6.00.) 


Occupational and Social Change among 
Coloured People in South Africa. Edited by 
Hendrik W. van der Merwe and C. J. Groene- 
wald. (London: Rex Collings, 1976. Pp. 278. 
R6.00, paper.) 


Student Perspectives on South Africa. Edited 
by Hendrik W. van der Merwe and David 
Welsh. (London: Rex Collings, 1972. Pp. 
229. £1.50, paper.) 


Labour Perspectives on South Africa. Edited by 
Wolfgang H. Thomas. (Cape Town: David 
Philip, 1974. Pp. 259. R5.40, cloth; R3.00, 
paper.) 


Anyone who believes that there is some 
simple formula to understanding South Africa 
need only read the impressive series of manu- 
scripts brought out by the Centre for Inter- 
group Studies at the University of Cape Town. 
The bold picture of blacks rigidly separated 
from whites, the heavy hand of repression—so 
apparent to the outside world—yield in these 
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manuscritps to nuance, ambiguity, and multiple 
social conflicts. The Center’s research brings 
out the social and political gulf between English 
and Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (White 
South African Elites and Looking at the Afri- 
kaner Today); the peculiar, perhaps anomalous 
position of the coloured popularion, or mixed- 
race group (Occupational and Social Change 
Among Coloured People in South Africa); the 
frustration and poverty or unorganized African 
workers and the grappling of a labor movement 
divided against itself (Labour Perspectives on 
South Africa); and an educational framework 
that aims to produce partisan—or at the very 
least, compliant—citizens, that unwittingly pro- 
duces apartheid’s most liberal and radical critics 
(Student Perspectives on South Africa). 

The Centre’s publications reach this com- 
plexity without emphasizing the bizarre or 
exaggerated qualities of South African life. 
Instead, these publications draw upon some of 
the best traditions in comparative politics and 
sociology, social science and empirical method- 
ology. Elite attitudes, for example, are con- 
sidered in light of similar work by Hadley 
Cantril in Brazil, Cuba, Israel, the United States 
and elsewhere. The consideration of the South 
African labor movement is prefaced by useful 
articles on black-white relations in American 
trade unions and the role of labor migrants in 
German labor organizations. Labor statistics for 
the coloured population are enlivened and 
made comprehensible by comparative articles 
on the Natal Indians and American blacks and 
by sound theoretical introductions by Leonard 
Broom, Lawrence Schlemmer, and W. H. 
Thomas. As a guide to the Byzantine politics 
among student organizations, Seymour Martin 
Lipset provides a useful introduction on the 
contradictions and tensions in modern educa- 
tional institutions. 

This mixture of comparative methodology 
and observation makes this collection essential 
reading in the study of South African politics 
and society. There is a scope and perspective in 
these works too often lacking in South African 
research. We may maintain this impression of 
the Centre’s research and publications, even 
while admitting that the books and the articles 
within them vary enormously in quality. That 
range is not particularly surprising: the work- 
shop format hardly lends itself to coherence 
and tight quality control. That there is anything 
here worth reading is testimony to judicious 
editing and selection of workshop participants. 
But, I must confess, some of the articles and 
certainly one of the publications should be 
avoided. 

Labour Perspectives on South Africa is far 
and away the best book in the collection. In 
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January, 1973, the Centre for Intergroup Stu- 
dies and the Trade Union Council of South 
Africa (TUCSA) jointly sponsored the Centre’s 
third workshop. At the height of the African 
strikes in Durban, they assembled an impressive 
body of participants from the academic com- 
munity, organized labor, and management. 
They were not swamped by events, however. 
The workshop made constructive use of com- 
parative material from the United States, Ger- 
many, and Rhodesia (unfortunately, the latter 
paper did not appear in the final publication). 
The workshop papers were influenced by an 
extraordinarily lucid background article by 
Jeffrey Lever. He sets out the prevailing fears of 
white workers (wage undercutting, job competi- 
tion, and power rivalry), the types of protec- 
tionist strategies (unionist, e.g., “rate for the 
job” and separationist, e.g., “job reservation’), 
and the consequences of such fears and strate- 
gies for African workers. Other background 
papers on industrial legislation, labor force 
characteristics, and the changing wage and 
occupational structure provide a comprehensive 
picture of the labor market and opportunities 
for labor organization. The quality of the 
background articles are matched by a provoca- 
tive interchange between the trade unionists 
themselves. The workshop successfully as- 
sembles some of the most flamboyant and 
informed trade union leaders in South Africa. 
They introduce a sense of reality and history 
and give meaning to the choices set out at the 
beginning of the book. Anna Scheepers tells the 
story of a garment workers union that sought 
to incorporate the unorganized coloured and 
African factory workers; T. C. Rutherford 
describes the highly skilled typographical 
workers union that acted like skilled unions 
elsewhere in the world; and J. H. Liebenberg 
tells of the skilled railway workers union and 
the Confederation of Labor that formally 
barred membership by nonwhite workers. The 
coherence and scope of this book are a credit to 
the credibility of the Centre, and TUCSA and 
the skill of the book’s editor, Wolfgang 
Thomas. 

Though White South African Elites seems to 
lack an organizing principle, its data analysis 
hammers at a single theme: that religion and 
language, and not class, are the primary divi- 
sions within the ruling elite. Broad differences 
emerge between the English and Afrikaans- 
speaking leadership on socialization, attitudes 
toward segregation, the polity, democracy and 
virtually everything else. What they do agree on 
is the Afrikaner’s preeminence in the political 
sphere and the use that has been made of the 
preeminence as a vehicle for Afrikaner social 
and economic advancement. The English 
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leaders, dominant in the economic sphere, 
appear as political invalids, slightly apathetic 
and awed by the Afrikaners’ seemingly un- 
shakeable hold on political authority. Though 
there are good reasons to question this analysis, 
the argument is made persuasively and, unlike 
much of the debate on the question, informed 
by credible data. Those, like myself, who want 
to emphasize class differentiation within the 
ruling elite, now must assume the burden of 
proof and an obligation to employ systematic 
data collection. 

The survey method among elites now has a 
legitimacy in the study of South Africa that it 
has long enjoyed in the United States and 
Europe. The work of Hendrik van der Merwe 
and his colleagues stands alongside similar work 
by Heribert Adam and, I would like to think, 
Stanley Greenberg, as a body of data that must 
be incorporated into the ongoing scholarly 
debate. The difficulty with White South Afri- 
can Elites is not the method or approach but 
the tendency to aggregate data in a way that 
obscures its richness. After arguing that the 
leadership structure in South Africa is highly 
differentiated, the book considers the elites as a 
whole. The lumping together of clearly dif- 
ferentiated elites makes mush of provocative 
data on the various sectors of labor, industry, 
government, and religion. Unfortunately, the 
pressure of publishers (this manuscript was 
reduced to half its original size) forces these 
compromises on all of us. 

The fifth workshop of the Centre took on 
the always difficult and intricate problems of 
the South African coloured population. The 
coloureds have lived with particularly onerous 
forms of steadily tightening racial exclusion, 
from the narrowing and elimination of their 
franchise rights to the disruptions of the Group 
Areas Act. Nonetheless, the coloureds occupy a 
middle position and reap the benefits as well as 
the disabilities that follow from it. While 
Occupational and Social Change Among 
Coloured People in South Africa lacks any vital 
or new contribution to the question, the 
collection as a whole underlines the emerging 
stratification in the coloured group. Leonard 
Broom and William Beinart’s analyses, for 
example, outline a seeming inexorable trend: 
the gradual movement of the coloureds into 
white-collar and entrepreneurial roles (though 
not upper-level management or large-scale 
ownership) and the increasing importance of 
coloureds in the labor movement. Sheila T. van 
der Horst describes how such key apartheid 
institutions as job reservation and influx con- 
trol help protect coloured workers against the 
competition of more plentiful and lower-paid 
African workers. The middle and paradoxical 
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situation of the coloureds in South Africa is 
made no less perplexing by this book. But the 
reality and importance of their position is given 
new meaning. 

The first workshop in January, 1971, took 
up the question of South Africa’s universities 
and student organizations. The book that 
emerged from the workshop is by no means 
analytical or historical. Lipset’s introduction 
and David Welsh’s essay on university life and 
social structure provide a nice context for 
considering what are essentially documents on 
the problem. The full range of student interests 
and politics find spokesmen in these pages, 
from Johan Fick’s assault on NUSAS’s “neo- 
liberalism,” Neville Curtis and Clive Keegan’s 
commitment to “free education in a free 
society,”’ to Steve Biko’s rejection of whites in 
the black man’s struggle. Perhaps more interest- 
ing in light of events in Soweto is the evidence 
of inflated aspirations among African high 
school pupils. These essays add up to an 
elaborate commentary on the contradictions in 
the South African educational system. The 
introductory material provides some enticing 
ideas on the meaning of it all, but for the most 
part, one must provide that meaning for one- 
self. Judging by the upheavals of recent years— 
the Durban strikes of 1973 and 1974 as well as 
the Soweto disturbances of 1976—the need to 
find that meaning is no less important now than 
it was at the time of the first workshop. 

Looking at the Afrikaner Today is probably 
the weakest link in the Centre’s publications. 
Herman Giliomee’s essay on “The Development 
of the Afrikaner’s Self-Concept” is clearly the 
best essay in this work and among the best in 
the entire Centre collection. His article success- 
fully demystifies the Great Trek and shows how 
group consciousness emerges through the 
vicissitudes of nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury life. The division of Afrikaner identifica- 
tion into notions of volk, white population 
group, cultural groups and plurality of associa- 
tions lends meaning to the dilemmas and 
conflicts in modern Afrikaner thinking. Unfor- 
tunately, the remaining essays fail to live up to 
Giliomee’s challenge. They are impressionistic 
and unsubstantial, adding little to our under- 
standing of the thinking and condition of 
perhaps the dominant ethnic group in South 
Africa. 

The Centre for Intergroup Studies has 
brought out an impressive collection of works 
on South African social and political life. They 
vary in quality and coherence, as we might 
expect from publications based on the work- 
shop format. But there are individual articles 
and books here that meet the highest standards 
of scholarship. The collection as a whole 
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provides important insights into the social 
conflicts and contradictions that plague South 
African society. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Hendrik van der Merwe for raising important 
questions and for providing a forum where 
scholars and political actors can meet and make 
sense of a sometimes obscure reality. 


STANLEY B. GREENBERG 
Yale University 


Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization 
of Rural France, 1870-1914. By Eugen 
Weber. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 615. $20.00.) 


This book is a treasure trove, each page 
glittering with nuggets of detail documenting 
Weber’s subject: the formation of cultural unity 
in France between the overthrow of the Second 
Empire and the outbreak of the First World 
War. In 1876, a student at a Teacher’s College 
in Limoges couldn’t say more than two words 
about Joan of Arc (p. 111); as late as 1906, 
only one military conscript in four could 
explain why July 14 was a national holiday (p. 
110). When the Marseillaise was written, most 
Marseillais barely spoke French (p. 439). At the 
time of the Third Republic’s founding, French 
was a foreign language for over one-quarter of 
the population (p. 67); by 1900, the young 
everywhere were using it in preference to their 
local patois, though in some areas the final 
conquest by French did not come until the war. 

Weber provides fascinating material on less 
familiar dimensions of national integration than 
language and shared history: Fear and security: 
wolves still threatened human beings and sheep 
till the end of the century; 1,316 bounties were 
paid in 1883, only 115 in 1900 (p. 15). Popular 
belief: in 1840, all but 14 out of 500 parishes 
in Gers rang church bells when storms threat- 
ened; in 1956, 143 out of 337 were stil ringing 
the carillon de tonnerre (p. 28). Measurement: 
the common use of the metric system took far 
longer to take root than the Nouveau Franc. 
Fétes: these were restructured: less religious, 
more secular; less tied to the critical moments 
of the year (such as the harvest), or of life (such 
as marriage), more dispersed to be convenient 
as holidays. As fétes were abandoned, the 
composition of their celebrants changed: from 
young men to children, from rich to poor, as in 
the case of New Year’s singing masquerades (p. 
392). “Veillées” (evening gatherings in the barn 
or someone’s hut in order to work, socialize, 
save fuel and light, Ch. 24) and “‘charivaris” 
(ritual, or not so ritual, punishments of various 
transgressors against local custom, Ch. 
22)—gradually died out, replaced by cafes and 
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courts. Oral legends were driven out by print- 
ing, from French song sheets which replaced 
native tunes, words and themes, to the penny 
press, schoolbooks, newspapers (Chs. 25—22). 

The agencies of change are what one would 
expect: transportation (especially the railroad), 
schools, military conscription, migration, 
technology, market forces, increasing division 
of labor, politics. These produced national 
integration, Weber argues. The impact of 1789 
and 1848 was not trivial, just incomplete. 
Politics in rural France remained archaic (mean- 
ing local and personal) until the 1880s; after 
that, gradually, local interests “‘seem’’ to be- 
come inextricably linked to national and inter- 
national ones, and understood as such (p. 241). 

The great contribution of this book is not 
theoretical but empirical. The range of materi- 
als, the documentation, the feel for language 
and meaning are all awesome. The last chapter 
contains interesting comments on theories of 
integration and colonialism (Deutsch, Fanon) as 
applied to metropolitan France itself. The 
recent resurgence of peripheral nationalisms in 
Europe bring out the importance of Weber’s 
work, which reminds us how recent present 
levels of cultural integration are, even for 
France, where this revival is relatively weak. 
Integration is never total. Old bases of cleavage 
can revive, and new ones emerge. Political 
conflict does require integration (p. 486) and 
can promote it, but politics can also provoke 
profound cultural divisions. The socializations 
undertaken by Catholic, lay, Communist, So- 
cialist, and conservative networks in con- 
temporary France make for rather different 
Frenchmen with divergent understandings of 
society, history, work, morals, human relations, 
and the future, as do the division of labor, 
economic differentiation across different re- 
gions, and other economic forces. What Weber 
shows is that very significant transformations 
did occur between 1870 and 1914. Whatever 
the importance of new distinctions, an extraor- 
dinarily complex array of old ones dissolved. 
No one interested in the processes of integra- 
tion in Europe, and France in particular, should 
fail to examine this book. It is a worthy 
complement to Roger Thabault’s Mon village, 
which inspired it. 


PETER GOUREVITCH 
McGill University 


